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In their dissertations on happiness the 
ancient philosophers taught that wisdom 
applied to human life is the art of making 
our sojourn in this world as pleasant and 
as agreeable as possible, and all those who 
seek wisdom will readily agree that one 
of its chief advantages is the power and 
ability it confers to go through life with a 
minimum of pain and suffering. What we 
will endeavour to do here is to present a 
sort of resume or synopsis of the teachings 
of the old philosophers on that all-impor- 
tant question and try to give the kind and 
patient reader at least a vague idea of those 
thoughts and principles which by their 
beauty, soundness and great practical value 
have so highly impressed us. We do not 
claim novelty or originality for what we 
will write, for certainly the bulk of what 
is herein stated has been said over and over 
again for many centuries; nor do we ex- 
pect that the system of philosophy herein 
exposed will have any alarming effect upon 
the turbulence and variety of conduct and 
opinion so fashionable to-day, for, as Vol- 
taire says — 

"Nous laisserons ce monde aussi sot 
et aussi mechant que nous Tavons 
trouve en y arrivant." 



When we inquire into human actions, 
simple or complex, trivial or important, we 
find in the overwhelming majority of cases 
that the men performing them do so with 
the hope or belief that the result of their 
effort will be to increase their happiness 
and satisfaction. Some may go to the trou- 
ble of denying that they will in any way 
benefit from what they are doing; plead 
earnestly enough that they are working for 
the happiness of others, etc. Whatever 
truth there may be in such assertions we 
need only bear in mind that happiness, 
human happiness, is always the goal in 
view, however distant it may appear and 
whoever may be the individual for whom 
it is particularly intended. It may well be 
stated therefore, as a general proposition, 
that happiness is the object most com- 
monly sought for in the life of the average 
man. 

There are of course a great many differ- 
ent conceptions of happiness; almost as 
many as there are individuals seeking it; 
but philosophy and indeed the practical 
experiences of life prove to us that only 
a few of those conceptions are capable of 
realization. The great majority are un- 
questionably false and erroneous. They 
are wrong, first, because they are valueless, 
in so far as they can never be realized; sec- 
ondly, because they are detrimental to men 



in so far as they misdirect human effort, 
thereby causing a waste of energy; thirdly, 
because they are incompatible both with 
the natural order of things and the limita- 
tions of human potentiality. It is the con- 
stant neglect of these teachings of philos- 
ophy and experience that is in a great 
measure responsible for the social unrest 
and dissatisfaction in the world to-day. 

All men desire happiness; we take that 
for granted; but a great many, by fostering 
strange and puerile illusions as to what is 
really important in life, by refusing to rec- 
ognize the limitations of human power and 
the immutability of natural law, create 
within themselves a state of permanent dis- 
satisfaction much resembling a chronic 
physical ailment, which grows constantly 
in intensity, and, by deteriorating their fac- 
ulties of perception and judgment, decrease 
considerably their enjoyment of life. 
Goethe says rightly that: 

"He who seeks to free himself from 
pain always knows what he wants; he 
who looks for better than he has is as 
blind as a man with cataract.*' 

During war, pestilence, famine, or other 
great national afiQiction people have neither 
the time nor the inclination to worry over 
anything more than the necessities of life. 



such as food and clothing, and their intel- 
lectual and physical powers are directed 
and restrained to what is eminently prac- 
tical and indicated by commonsense ; but 
in times of "peace and prosperity' we see 
the pursuit of happiness take the most gro- 
tesque, ludicrous and extravagant forms. 
People get feverishly excited over the idea 
of "Happiness for AH.** Wild theories are 
advanced by persons who have apparently 
nothing else to do but to think them out, 
and society as well as the individual are 
subjected to all sorts of ludicrous experi- 
ments. Quacks, charlatans, impertinent 
and vainglorious "scientists** and politi- 
cians, who know nothing about the sub- 
jects they handle except perhaps that they 
might "pay,** babble forth unceasingly and 
expound with fire and eloquence a rich 
variety of boring platitudes and preten- 
tious absurdities and there is an enormous 
amount of useless preaching, organizing, 
canvassing and especially COLLECTING. 
The law, also a victim of the common list- 
lessness, strives to increase its territory and 
with arrogance and impudence assumes a 
jurisdiction over man to which none but 
his Creator has any claim. People who 
may lead perfectly peaceful, innocent and 
happy lives are robbed of time-honored 
rights and privileges under the pretext that 
they must not have a chance to abuse of 
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them. The minds of children are burdened 
with weighty but, to them, useless prob- 
lems which they only half understand, and 
they are exhorted to bear in mind all kinds 
of imposing and extraordinary duties 
which, for the most part, only serve to 
make them forget the simpler and more 
natural ones, such as those due, for in- 
stance, to their parents and relations. Men 
and women who actually have the elemen- 
tary comforts of life as well as health and 
remunerative occupations go around with 
anxious and tired faces, nursing their dis- 
content, thinking only of the future, never 
of the present, sacrificing the best part of 
their lives to some fanciful idea, never 
doubting for an instant that they will al- 
ways have the health, to say nothing of life, 
to enjoy what they have persuaded them- 
selves they "must have.** With the view of 
something better constantly before them 
they go through life in a way that recalls 
the donkeys in Italy whose owners, to 
make them go faster, tie to the backs of 
the animals a long pole with a bag of choice 
feed secured to the end of it in such a way 
that the feed is always directly in front 
of the donkey*s nose but just beyond his 
reach. In their efforts to overtake the de- 
sired morsel which seems to be retreating 
before them the animals develop excep- 
tional speed. The idea may be quite profit- 



able to the owner, but whether the donkey 
himself derives any joy or satisfaction from 
the procedure seems much more doubtf uL 
As has been said before, much of the 
general lack of happiness so apparent to- 
day is due to the disregard of what both 
human experience and the ancient philos- 
ophers teach on that great subject The 
methods for the pursuit of happiness now 
in vogue will never give any satisfaction so 
long as human nature remains as it is, and 
while it is sou^t by them to make every- 
body equally happy, the most inevitable 
result is to make everybody equaUy miser- 
able. What seems to trouble modem re- 
formers more than anything else is the ele- 
ment of inequality in things, and the meth- 
ods they employ to remedy that grave de- 
fect are quite characteristic of such people. 
When they find it too hard and wearisome 
to level up they jump inunediately to the 
other alternative and level down. When 
they see, for instance, that A has certain 
privileges and advantages that B hasn't got 
they consider for a while whether it would 
be possible to give B the same privileges 
and advantages without any undue strain 
on their part Having of course decided 
that the time necessary to do this would 
greatly retard the progress of their glorious 
mission they immediately pounce upon A 
and proceed to put him in the same condi- 
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tion as B. What good this does to B is a 
rather interesting problem. As to A, there 
is unfortunately very little doubt about the 
way he has been affected. But of course 
the levelling has been accomplished; every- 
body is equally miserable; harmony, equal- 
ity, love, co-operation, etc., will undoubt- 
edly follow, and as this is demanded by 
the Progress of the World nothing finer 
could have been done. There is one place 
we know of where the glorious spirit of 
equality is an essential element; where no 
man is better off than his neighbour; a 
beautiful and elaborate model for enthusi- 
astic Social Reformers; Satan reigns over 
that place. 
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II 

The subject of human happiness is one 
inseparably connected with philosophy, 
and none of the great masters of thought 
have failed to consider it at least indirectly 
in their teachings. 

Indeed the term philosophy means "love 
of wisdom," and of all the rare advan- 
tages which wisdom is supposed to give 
there are none more important than the 
capacity to enjoy a maximum of happi- 
ness in this life. A great deal of stress 
is laid by some on that part of philos- 
ophy which has to do more especially with 
knowledge and its acquirement, and, of 
course, it is true that the study of philoso- 
phy carries with it the acquirement of con- 
siderable knowledge; but wisdom, which 
is the essence of philosophy, means much 
more than mere knowledge, it means cor- 
rect judgment, and in studying philosophy 
the real object is not to increase our knowl- 
edge of the things of this world but to learn 
how to judge them correctly; to learn how 
to estimate and ascertain their compara- 
tive value with regard to our happiness, 
that we may direct our conduct and actions 
accordingly. Therein lies one of the main 
differences between science and philoso- 
phy, for while science busies itself accu- 
mulating facts, philosophy has to do with 
the interpretation of those facts, determin- 
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ing the value and importance of each pro- 
portionately to the degree of influence it 
may bear upon the life and happiness of 
man. Knowledge alone is not happiness, 
for, as everyone knows, a goodly percent- 
age of the things which fall under our 
observation during life are far from bring- 
ing us joy and satisfaction, and a still 
greater number do not affect our happiness 
in any way whatever. Were it not for wis- 
dom, the great guide, which teaches us to 
discriminate between the trivial and the 
consequential in life, it could indeed be 
well said that: 

"Where ignorance is bliss His folly 
to know." 

It has often been said, and very wisely, 
too, that theology and philosophy, though 
connected in a way, should never be thor- 
oughly mixed, for then the result is some- 
thing which is both theologically heretical 
and philosophically deficient. Neverthe- 
less, as it is impossible for two parties to 
reach any conclusion whatever through 
different reasoning unless they first agree 
on the truth of the premises, it is also 
equally futile to carry on a discussion on 
any subject unless something, however 
fundamental, be first taken for granted. 
Thus it is that we are often obliged in many 
purely philosophical discussions to fall 
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back on some unquestionable truth as a 
starting point that may incidentally con- 
tain a theological element. This is but nat- 
ural, for theology has always preceded, 
chronologically, if not logically, both sci- 
ence and philosophy. Among the many 
philosophers who seem to agree on what 
pertains to human happiness there was a 
wide divergence of religious opinion, but 
the great majority of them admitted the 
necessity for the existence of a Supreme 
Being and recognized the elementary prin- 
ciples which flow immediately from such 
a conviction. As those philosophers them- 
selves found, not only is the belief in the 
existence of God commanded by reason 
and common sense but it also affords us 
the simplest and most plausible explana- 
tion for many important phenomena which 
we witness and which would otherwise be 
unintelligible and unaccountable. The ex- 
istence of God, therefore, will be consid- 
ered by us as an admitted fact and we will 
endeavour to limit to that one assumption 
the theological or religious element of this 
thesis. The number of real and sincere 
atheists in the world to-day is quite negli- 
gible, and as to the agnostics, we feel cer- 
tain that they will pardon us for assuming 
to be true what so many intelligent, learned 
and respected men now consider an estab- 
lished and positive fact. 
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Ill 

The general subject of human happiness 
may be resolved into three questions. First, 
what really constitutes happiness? Sec- 
ondly, what amount of it may we reason- 
ably expect to enjoy? Thirdly, by what 
means may we obtain it? In accordance 
with this arrangement we will divide our 
proposition into three parts, and assert 
that: 

(1) HAPPINESS IS FREEDOM FROM 
PAIN. (2) PERFECT HAPPINESS IS UN- 
ATTAINABLE IN THIS LIFE; BUT (3) A 
CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT OF IT IS POS- 
SIBLE, AND ITS ACQUIREMENT DE- 
PENDS UPON (a) THE RECOGNITION 
OF THE PRINCIPLE THAT THE GREAT- 
EST SOURCES OF HAPPINESS LIE 
WITHIN OURSELVES, AND UPON (b) A 
CORRECT CONCEPTION OF LIFE. 
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IV 

The most fundamental principle of wis- 
dom relating to human happiness is with- 
out doubt the proposition laid down by 
Aristotle in his "Nicomachus" (VII, 12) : 



4>P0NIM02 TO AATnON AIIIXEI, 

or TO HAT" 



Translated, it reads: 



"HE WHO IS WISE SEEKS FREEDOM 
FROM PAIN, NOT PLEASURE." 

The truth of this famous dictum rests 
upon the fact that pleasure and satisfaction 
are NEGATIVE; pain alone is POSITIVE. 
There is no joy, no satisfaction that comes 
to us of itself; each and every one is neces- 
sarily the realization of a previous desire; 
but along with its realization the desire 
itself ceases, the enjoyment very soon after, 
and we find in the last analysis that joy, 
satisfaction and contentment are nothing 
else than relief from pain, usually a cra- 
ving of some sort. There is scarcely any- 
thing we desire for which we do not have 
to exert ourselves, overcome dfficulties and 
surmount obstacles, and once we have ob- 
tained the desired thing what have we 
gained? Nothing, surely, save the rest and 
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relief we experienced from the pain of get- 
ting what we wanted, and we find our- 
selves eo instanti thrown back to that state 
in which we were before the desire was 
born in us. What strikes us before all else 
is the need, tlie craving; in other words, 
the pain, the privation. As to satisfaction 
and enjoyment, we know them but indi- 
rectly, chiefly through the remembrance of 
the sufferings, efforts and privations previ- 
ously undergone. That is why we never 
fully appreciate the good things and advan- 
tages in our possession; they always ap- 
pear very natural to us then, and all the 
pleasure we may derive from them lies in 
the absence of the pain which we think we 
would suffer without them. 

Lucretius has pictured the feeling very 
accurately in the following lines, in his "De 
Nat. Rer. (I, 1-4)": 

Suave, mari magno, turbantibus ae- 

quora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare la- 

borem ; 
Non, quia vexari quemquam est jucun- 

da voluptas; 
Sed, quibus ipse malis careas, quia cer- 

nere suave est. 

(It is sweet, when the sea is angry 
and the winds stir the waves, to wit- 
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ness from the shore the efforts of the 
sailors; not that the suffering of others 
is a real joy to us; but to see what we 
are safe from, that is indeed sweet.) 

Drama and poetry, which often repro- 
duce so faithfully the salient points of 
human life, afford another demonstration 
of the same principle. We see the hero 
struggling through countless and terrible 
difficulties, conquering great obstacles, and 
finally obtaining what he was working for, 
but scarcely has he done so when the cur- 
tain falls. Why? . . . Because there 
is nothing else to show, except that from 
the moment of the realization of his proj- 
ect the poor devil is exactly in the same 
state in which he was before he conceived 
his desire; sometimes he is very much 
worse off. 

Take the case of our physical organism. 
When our body is healthy and in good 
shape save for a small, slightly painful 
wound, the consciousness of our general 
good health escapes us and all our atten- 
tion is riveted to the painful spot. When 
our business goes well except for one mat- 
ter of slight importance, that little matter 
will nevertheless take up all our attention 
and we will continue to worry about it and 
forget the other things that are progressing 
satisfactorily. 
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In so far as we are concerned, there is 
nothing POSITIVE about our will, our 
health, our well-being; what IS positive is 
the obstacle to our will, the disease that 
menaces our health, the pain that disturbs 
our well-being. The object of the proposi- 
tion of Aristotle is therefore to call our 
attention, not to the joys and pleasures of 
life, but to the means of escaping the pains 
with which it is replete. Thus, in estima- 
ting the happiness of our life, we must 
measure it, not by the joys we have felt but 
by the pain and sorrow we have escaped. 
The happiest man is he who has gone 
through life with a minimum of suffering, 
both physical and mental ; not the man who 
has had great joys, for joys and pleasures 
are merely negative; we do not feel them 
as things extraordinary, unusual or new, 
they are not things positive in themselves; 
they are experienced when "everything is 
as it should be," L e., when there is nothing 
amiss, nothing lacking. Sorrow and pain, 
on the other hand, are positive in them- 
selves in so far as they actively destroy or 
diminish our tranquillity and well-being. 
While satisfaction and well-being are, the- 
oretically, our normal state, they are con- 
sidered by most people as positive things 
to be actively sought, for the simple reason 
that in actual life, which is so full of pain, 
sorrow and deception, we enjoy them very 
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little. The fool runs after pleasure and ex- 
citement and finds deception in their stead; 
the wise man avoids pain. 

For its failure to recognize this truth, 
that pleasure is negative and pain positive, 
optimism has been the cause of much mis- 
fortune. During the few and rare moments 
when we are free from pain countless de- 
sires immediately assail us and bring be- 
fore our eyes alluring pictures of a happi- 
ness which has no real existence, and the 
very minute we start in its pursuit we en- 
counter new pain and suffering. Then we 
very soon regret that enviable condition 
free from pain which we have just lost and 
which is now beyond our reach. The fu- 
tile chase after the Blue Bird is the favor- 
ite occupation of men, and the belief that 
it can be captured and kept at the price 
of great effort is a fond illusion which they 
seem utterly incapable of abolishing. Were 
it not for the amusing and ludicrous meth- 
ods a great many people use in their pur- 
suit of positive pleasure and increased hap- 
piness, which make us forget their own suf- 
fering, we would be appalled at the sad 
and tragical consequences of this wild 
and furious chase. One would naturally 
suppose that in this "advanced age," where 
men have learned so much, few could be 
found sacrificing the best part of their lives 
to chase will-o'-the-wisps; yet the incom- 
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mensurable majority are still willing, nay, 
anxious to leave a condition of life which 
often contains the elements of true happi- 
ness in order to run after what they think 
constitutes real happiness. It is only when 
death confronts them that they learn the 
utter foolishness and futility of what they 
have done and the value of that which the> 
deliberately abandoned. It all goes to prove 
once more the truth of the famous French 
dictum : 

"Le mieux est Tennemi du bien." 
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We stated above that perfect happiness 
in this life is impossible. This is proved, 
first, by the fact that perfect happiness 
among men was never intended; secondly, 
by human experience. That perfect hap- 
piness among men was never intended may 
be proved by the following arguments. 
First, perfect happiness is incompatible 
with the purpose of Creation; secondly, it 
is rendered impossible by obstacles in na- 
ture, and, thirdly, by obstacles and imper- 
fections in man himself. We will consider 
these in order. 

If you admit the existence of God you 
must admit that He is infinitely wise. No 
conception of the Deity, whether in heathen 
or Christian belief, can possibly be had 
without according to the divine Being di- 
vine attributes. Omnipotence, omnis- 
cience, infinite wisdom are all inseparable 
from the idea of God, whether He is called 
Allah, Bouddha or Jehovah. But if God is 
wise He certainly had a purpose when He 
created the world; otherwise He would be 
acting without motive and without reason, 
which is, of course, repugnant. The idea 
that many seem to have, that God created 
the world and the men in it just like one 
who would make a quantity of toy balloons 
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merely for the pleasure of letting them 
loose in the skies and wonder where they 
will fall, is ridiculous and inconceivable. 
The theory that God, after creating the 
human race, would allow it to wander 
through time without laws, without guid- 
ance, without teachings, like a boat that 
would be turned adrift in the open sea 
without a captain to direct it or a crew to 
man it, is equally inadmissible. No, the 
creation of the universe had a real and def- 
inite purpose, and that purpose was the ex- 
ternal glory of God. 

We know that God, being all-wise, can- 
not give to his acts a purpose which would 
not be worthy of Himself; in other words, 
infinitely worthy. With regard to the pur- 
pose of the creation of the universe it 
is impossible to conceive of any infinitely 
worthy End other than God Himself, for 
all others would be finite. Therefore, the 
end in view in the creation of the world 
can be no other than the Deity. But God 
cannot intend any good intrinsic to Him- 
self since He is infinite and perfect. This 
good must needs be extrinsic to Himself. 
But we can conceive of no extrinsic good 
relating to God other than the knowledge 
of Him his creatures should have and the 
love they should have for Him; therefore, 
He should so act that His creatures may 
know and love Him. In this love and 
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knowledge of the Creator by His creatures 
lies the external glory of God. Therefore 
this external glory of God is the true and 
real purpose of Creation. 

It follows logically from this that men 
were intended to serve and glorify their 
Creator. Apart from any considerations 
of thankfulness and love towards the Su- 
preme Being, man's moral obligation to 
serve his God is the natural, logical and 
necessary link between Creator and crea- 
tures, and no one who admits the existence 
of God can sincerely deny that this obli- 
gation is a natural consequence of it. 

This brings us directly to the subject of 
human happiness. In order to give the 
greatest possible merit to the performance 
by men of their duties towards Him, God 
did not wish men to serve Him mechan- 
ically, in spite of themselves; He wanted 
them to do so of their own volition and He 
therefore gave them a free will. Since, 
however. He gave them a free will, there 
must necessarily be an alternative to serv- 
ing Him; an alternative through which the 
free will may be exercised. Such an alter- 
native exists, and it takes the form of a 
temptation and a power to do otherwise 
than to serve God and obey His laws. 

Now the suffering, pain and discontent 
in the world have as their cause partly the 
temptations to which men are subjected. 
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and which are sometimes painful to resist, 
and partly in the failure of men to over- 
come those temptations. In other words, 
life is meant to be a struggle, and wherever 
we have a struggle there is bound to be a 
certain amount of unhappiness, for not 
only the struggle itself is disagreeable but 
it implies unpleasant consequences if we 
fail to come out victorious. 

Nature affords us unquestionable evi- 
dence that the life of man was not intended 
to be free from pain, struggle and vexa- 
tion. Men may boast of their success in 
controlling a few of the minor demonstra- 
tions of the foi'ces of nature, and indeed it 
was always intended that they should 
make use of whatever in nature was nec- 
essary for their protection and sustenance; 
but even for these elementary comforts, 
such as heat, food, drink and clothing, they 
had to toil unceasingly to overcome the 
passive resistance of the Earth and the 
Elements. None of those things come to 
man of themselves but have to be coaxed 
out of nature and then changed and modi- 
fied to suit the needs of man, and so we 
see that even to prolong our life and health 
we have to undergo pain and effort. Not 
only has that condition remained un- 
changed throughout all ages, but man still 
has to cope with nature as an active and 
destructive force working against him. 
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Earthquakes, floods, tornadoes, lightning, 
even the weather itself, with its change- 
ableness and extreme temperatures, all 
may be the cause of his death or of his 
ruin. 

In man himself, the frailty, weakness and 
imperfection of his constitution furnish 
still more glaring evidence of his inability 
to realize dreams of perfect happiness. Dis- 
ease, infirmity and death, mental incapac- 
ity, intellectual mediocrity, all are so many 
sources of pain and suffering and are bar- 
riers to the enjoyment of perfect and last- 
ing happiness. The example of millions of 
men teach us the sheer folly of cherishing 
extravagant hopes or planning vast under- 
takings to be realized during life. It is 
folly because the execution of a vast proj- 
ect implies and depends upon long life; 
a privilege which but a very few of us ob- 
tain. Moreover, supposing a ripe old age 
to have been reached, even such a life 
would prove too short and inadequate for 
the plans conceived; hindered and retarded 
as their execution must undoubtedly be by 
all sorts of obstacles and impediments be- 
yond our control. Finally, even when 
everything desired has been obtained, we 
are often forced to admit that we have 
taken no account of the changes time has 
worked in ourselves. We have overlooked 
the fact that the long years of toil and 
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effort we have devoted to the preparation 
and working of our task have sapped the 
strength and vitality needed for its con- 
summation; that our power and ability to 
enjoy as well as to create are not fixed and 
invariable during the whole of our exist- 
ence but are gradually weakened as time 
goes on. We find that in many cases we 
have toiled and worked for things which, 
once obtained, are utterly beyond us and 
can be of no earthly use to us, either be- 
cause their enjoyment and proper appre- 
ciation demand mental and physical quali- 
ties we no longer possess, or because the 
new circumstances and condition of life 
our success has brought about are wholly 
incompatible with our nature and charac- 
ter, and we must seek what little consola- 
tion we can find in the thought that we 
have been, in fact, working for others. All 
this Horace clearly understood when he 
wrote (Lib. II, Ode 11) : 

Quid aeternis minorem 
Consiliis animum fatigas? 

(Why weary a feeble spirit with 
eternal projects?) 

Of course, the illusion, so common 
among men, which tends to make them 
consider their life as unending and their 
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powers as limitless, has some good in it, 
for without it few great things would be 
accomplished; but from the point of view 
of human happiness, which so many people 
declare to be the true goal of human effort, 
it must be admitted that, far from being 
advantageous, it is a source of much suf- 
fering and is absolutely inconsistent with 
true happiness, which is the absence of 
pain. 

Past experience and the history of man- 
kind prove indisputably the impossibility 
of perfect happiness in this life. We have 
seen that both in nature and in man there 
are great obstacles to its attainment, and 
neither nature nor man have changed since 
their existence began. Scientists and geol- 
ogists say that there is evidence of slow 
changes in the material world, but, even 
granting the truth of this, the recent con- 
clusions of science are far from cheerful 
in so far as these changes may affect man. 
Sociologists and reformers amuse them- 
selves and others by trying to show that 
they are changing human nature, but, in 
spite of the praiseworthy activity of these 
gentlemen, it is perfectly certain that in 
what concerns the possibility of human 
happiness nothing has been altered. The 
maximum of happiness we can enjoy to- 
day is neither greater nor less than that 
which was possible to the people of the 
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Pharaohs. Human experience teaches us 
the permanency of suffering in the world. 
We know that humanity has suffered evils 
throughout all ages; that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of men have never enjoyed 
lasting or nearly-perfect happiness. Sci- 
entists and sociologists have worked inces- 
santly to increase the happiness of man- 
kind, and the ultimate result of their work 
has been, for the most part, the substitu- 
tion of one form of evil for another. The 
efforts of man to do away with pain and 
suffering only end in changing its form. 
First we have sufferng in the form of pri- 
vation, poverty, and the care and effort to 
prolong life; no sooner are we safe from it 
in that form when it reappears in a thou- 
sand other ways, changing with age and 
circumstances. We have disappointments* 
jealousy, envy, hatred, ambition, avarice, 
sickness, sorrow, etc., and finally, if we 
have not had to undergo all of these, we 
still have to cope with pain in what is per- 
haps its most dreadful form; disgust and 
ennui. No sooner are we free from the 
pain of privation than we tumble into sati- 
ety and ennui. The whole of human life 
is spent between desires and their realiza- 
tion. The mere desire, unsatisfied, is pain- 
ful; its realization quickly brings satiety; 
the object in view was but an illusion; its 
attractiveness vanished with its coming 
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into possession, and desire is born again 
in another form, bringing once more pain 
and privation, then satiety, disgust and 
ennui. Lucretus says admirably (Luc. Ill, 
1095): 

Sed dum abest quod avemus, id ex- 

superare videtur 
Caetera; post aliud, quum contigit 

illud, avemus; 
Et sitis aequa tenet vitai semper hian- 

tes. 
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Taking now the first division of the third 
part of our proposition: We said above 
that a considerable amount of happiness 
is possible and its acquirement depends 
upon the recognition of the principle that 
the greatest sources of happiness lie within 
ourselves. 

In other words, we assert that a man has 
within himself the essential causes of his 
happiness, and that the measure of hap- 
piness he may enjoy is largely predeter- 
mined by his nature and individuality. 

It must be understood, of course, that 
here, as before, we are talking of the aver- 
age normal person, enjoying fair health 
and possessing the elementary require- 
ments of life, such as food, drink, clothing 
and shelter. It is perfectly evident that 
what is here stated cannot be applied to a 
man in the agony of starvation or to one 
suffering continuous pain from an incur- 
able malady. We do not, like Christian 
Scientists, question the reality of pain. On 
the contrary we assert that it is a positive 
antagonistic element in our life and that 
happiness consists in being free from it. 

Oliver Goldsmith in "The Traveller" ex- 
pressed most simply and beautifully the 
doctrine on the internal source of happi- 
ness when he wrote the lines : 
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still to ourselves in ev'ry place con- 

sign'd 
Our own felicity we make or find. 

Just as that nation is the happiest and 
most independent that least needs to im- 
port, or does not import at all, that man is 
happiest who is self-sufficient and who re- 
quires and demands but little if anything 
of the external world for his occupation 
and amusement. The more we depend upon 
others for our own felicity the more uncer- 
tain and inconstant that felicity will be, 
for we are making it rest upon causes 
which are not only unstable and capricious 
but over which we have no control. We 
thus deliberately allow the small and lim- 
ited amount of happiness that is allotted 
to us in this world to become subservient 
to the whimsical benevolence of people and 
circumstances. A man should therefore 
learn to provide unto himself all that is es- 
sential to his happiness; the more he will 
be able to do this the less he will be de- 
ceived and disappointed and the happier 
he will be. Aristotle, that shining light of 
wisdom, wrote: 

(Happiness belongs to those who are self- 
sufficient.) 

Indeed, all external sources of happiness 
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are by their very nature essentially vari- 
able and treacherous; liable to fail at any 
moment without warning, and always be- 
yond our control. With age they are bound 
to disappear or greatly diminish, for, if 
they have not already failed of themselves, 
the changes in our own constitution bar us 
from their enjoyment. It is then, in de- 
clining years, when everything external 
has forsaken us, when death has claimed 
our parents and nearest friends, that we 
come to a full realization of what there is 
within us and yearn for that power, that 
resourcefulness in ourselves which, if we 
but had it, would soften the sorrow and 
calni the sufferings of a lonely old age. 

That which is most capable of affecting 
the well-being of man lies within himself. 
Metrodorus, the first disciple of Epicure, 
said: 



"Ilept rov fisL^ova ttrat ryjv nap^yjfiag atTav 
Ttpog evSatfioviav rrjg ex rcov npavfiarov** 

(The causes that come from within our- 
selves contribute more to our happiness 
than those that come from things (ex- 
ternal) .) 

The same events, the same circumstances 
wall affect every individual differently, and 
while we all appear to live more or less 
together and in the same environment, yet 
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each one of us lives, as it were, in a world 
all to himself. The reason and explanation 
of this lies in the fact that we have imme- 
diate knowledge only of our own percep- 
tions and sensations; external things can 
affect us only so far as they determine the 
internal phenomena within us, and these, 
for the same external cause, differ in kind 
and degree in every person. Roughly speak- 
ing, we may divide life into two parts. The 
objective half, which consists in events^ cir- 
cumstances and happenings external to us, 
lies in the hands of Fate and is conse- 
quently subject to variation and change. 
The subjective half, which is our con- 
sciousness, our intellect, our character, is 
essentially permanent. In spite of succes- 
sive changes of condition and environment 
the life of man, as determined by his na- 
ture and character, remains to a great ex- 
tent the same; we may compare it to a 
series of variations on the same theme. 
This is true also of the animal. In what- 
ever condition or circumstances it may be 
placed, an animal remains nevertheless al- 
ways confined within those barriers and 
limitations which nature has determined 
for it; that is why all our efforts to increase 
the comfort and happiness of our favorite 
pet must of necessity be restricted to what 
is consistent with the nature and under- 
standing of the animal. 
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No matter what the character of a man 
may be, all external efforts, all that other 
men or Fate may do for him will be in- 
capable of increasing his happiness if what 
is done is out of harmony with his individ- 
uality. Thus we see that the measure of 
happiness a man may enjoy is to a great 
extent predetermined by his individuality. 
This is but repeating the famous dictum ot 
Epictetus : 

"rapa(T(Tefc rovg avdfxoTtovg ov ra npayfiara 
aXyla ta nept tcav npayfiarov Soyiiata ** 

(What affects men is not the things them- 
selves but their opinion of things.) 

That the subjective is incomparably 
more essential to our well-being than the 
objective in life is demonstrated every day 
in countless ways. The old man looks with 
indifference upon the "goddess" that the 
young man worships. The poet will not 
even glance at problems that the mathe- 
matician will work on with delight for days 
at a time. A man with a contented, philo- 
sophical nature will be able to make his 
life quite tolerable with but little of the 
world's goods, while no fortune, no amount 
of wealth will ever bring satisfaction and 
happiness to the envious or avaricious man. 

That which is within a man, that which 
will remain with him when he has lost all 
else is far more important to him than any- 
thing material temporarily in his posses- 
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sion, or anything he may be in the opinion 
of others. An intelligent, thoughtful man 
in the most complete solitude will find in 
his own thoughts, in the activity of his 
mind, enough to pass the time agreeably, 
while the fool will work unceasingly to 
vary and augment his pleasures and amuse- 
ments and strive in vain to avoid the pain 
of being bored. Socrates, at the sight of a 
number of fine and costly articles displayed 
for sale, cried out "What a quantity of 
things I do not need!" 

Thus the first and most important source 
of our happiness in this life lies in WHAT 
WE ARE; not in WHAT WE HAVE or in 
WHAT WE REPRESENT. 

Man is much less susceptible of being 
changed or modified by the external world 
than is generally supposed. Time alone 
has that power, and yet it may affect only 
physical and certain mental faculties; char- 
acter and individuality it cannot touch. We 
know that in good as well as in bad for- 
tune, except in cases of disaster or calam- 
ity, what happens to a man is of less con- 
sequence than the way he feels it. This is 
why we endure a misfortune the cause of 
which is external with very much more 
resignation than one for which we are our- 
selves responsible. The first is caused by 
Fate, and that may change; the second is 
bom of some deficiency in our nature, and 
that is much sadder and more impressive. 
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The second requirement for the attain- 
ment of the maximum of happiness is, as 
we saw above, a correct conception of life. 
It will, of course, be objected that these are 
very vague words, and so they are, but we 
shall narrow down their meaning so as to 
cover as nearly as possible the sense in 
which they are used here. 

We saw that wisdom, although implying 
considerable knowledge, is in fact much 
more than knowledge; it is correct judg- 
ment, and therefore its application con- 
sists in judging correctly the things of this 
world and ascertaining their comparative 
value with regard to our well-being and 
happiness. When we have thus applied 
the wisdom we have acquired, when we 
have learned to discriminate between the 
trivial and the consequential in life, the 
good and the bad, when we have acquired 
the ability of according each factor, event 
or circumstance in life a value and impor- 
tance strictly proportional to the influence 
such factor, event or circmnstance is capa- 
ble of bearing upon our well-being, then in- 
deed we possess a correct judgment. It 
follows that, when, after collecting and 
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classifying the conclusions of such judg- 
ment respecting these factors, events and 
circumstances, we have formed a general 
idea of life, in accordance with and based 
upon those conclusions, we have arrived at 
what is here considered to be a correct con- 
ception of life. 

There can be no doubt but that a man's 
conception of life is a potent factor in de- 
termining the amount of happiness he will 
enjoy, for it is on that conception, on that 
a priori appraisement of the things of the 
world that he is going to guide his conduct, 
direct his efforts and determine his de- 
sires. The amount of felicity he will en- 
joy will depend therefore to a great extent 
upon the accuracy of his judgment. 

We will now endeavour to set down a 
few of the general principles of thought 
and conduct suggested by that conception 
of life which we consider most exact and, 
consequently, most capable of affording a 
maximum of happiness, or, more accu- 
rately, a minimum of pain. The subject is 
by no means easy to handle owing chiefly to 
the difficulty of arranging and classifying 
its countless subdivisions, and we trust the 
reader will pardon the lack of order in 
our treatment of it. All we will try to do 
is to consider together, or as nearly so as 
possible, those classes of thought and con- 
duct which are connected through similar- 
ity of kind or of effect. 
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When considering the first section of the 
proposition we studied Happiness, Pleas- 
ure and Pain and we came to the conclu- 
sion that happiness is freedom from pain. 
We saw that the dictum of Aristotle, which 
we consider the fundamental principle of 
all wisdom relating to human happiness, 
rested upon the fact that pleasure is nega- 
tive while pain is positive. Thus, as the 
general conclusion of what we have al- 
ready seen, we may say that, in estimating 
the happiness of our life, we should meas- 
ure it NOT by the pleasures we have expe- 
rienced but by the pain and suffering we 
have escaped; happiness being that nega- 
tive condition when everything is normal 
and as it should be; pain, on the contrary, 
being the positive element interrupting and 
destroying that condition. 

Now what is the source from which pain, 
the disturbing element, comes to us? We 
have seen when considering the impossi- 
bility of perfect happiness in the world that 
pain comes indirectly from God himself, 
being intended by Him. In order to avoid 
the realm of theology, however, incompre- 
hensible for many and displeasing to some, 
we may just as well substitute for the di- 
vine source that mysterious force called 
Fate, which the vast majority tacitly recog- 
nize and which is both convenient and sat- 
isfactory in so far as it needs no explana- 
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tion and serves all purposes here required. 
Personally, we strongly favour the teleolog- 
ical doctrine, which is supported by the 
theologians of the greatest Church in the 
world to-day and which appears to us not 
only more reasonable but also more worthy 
of the understanding and intelligence of 
man; but as it is not necessary for the 
proof of our contention it is needless to 
bring it in and run the risk of enervating 
perhaps a number of readers. 

Of course, as we saw above, pain in this 
life is unavoidable, whatever we hold its 
sources to be, but the quantity to be suf- 
fered by everyone is not constant, and the 
object of this thesis is to show, among other 
things, by what means we may reduce the 
element of pain in our life to a minimum. 

It has been said that the life of man is 
spent between desires and their realization. 
Perhaps it would be interesting to make a 
rough classification of those desires. Epi- 
cure, the great doctor of felicity, divided 
the needs of man into three classes. 

First, the NATURAL AND NECESSARY 
needs, such as those of food, clothing, shel- 
ter, etc.; they are not numerous and com- 
paratively easy to satisfy. Secondly, the 
NATURAL but NOT NECESSARY needs, 
such as that of sexual satisfaction ; those of 
this class being already somewhat harder 
to gratify. Thirdly, those that are NEITHER 
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NATURAL NOR NECESSARY, such as the 
desires for luxury, excessive wealth, great- 
ness, glory, etc.; infinite in number and 
very difficult to satisfy. 

The limitation of our desires proportion- 
ally to the degree of our wealth is very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to determine, and 
indeed, when considered by itself, that prin- 
ciple so often quoted is as senseless as the 
numerator of a fraction without a denom- 
inator. The lack of things which a man 
has never desired is not a privation for 
him ; he can do very well without them. On 
the other hand, a man a hundred times 
more wealthy will be miserable for the lack 
of a single thing he craves for. 

The important rule in this connection, 
applicable to rich and poor alike, is there- 
fore the moderation of our desires, that we 
may maintain at a minimum the amount of 
struggle and disappointment by exposing 
ourselves as little as possible to the fickle- 
ness of Fate and men. We should bear in 
mind the saying of Plato (Rep. X, 604) : 

**ox)T€ tt rciv avdfxomvcov a^iov (leya^yjg 

cnovSyjg** 

Nothing in human affairs is worthy of 
great concern.) 

It is likewise important to see to it that 
our imagination does not "run away with 
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us/* so to speak. We should always con- 
sider whatever concerns our happiness or 
misfortune with our reason and judgment 
only. Imagination should not be allowed 
to figure in this as it can only present to us 
fanciful and» for the most part, misleading 
images. Building castles in the air is an 
unprofitable pastime and the pain of hav- 
ing to tear them down almost immediately 
is one that could well be spared. We 
should also guard against allowing our im- 
agination to trouble and frighten us by the 
representation of dangers and misfortunes 
which are merely possible and not prob- 
able. Worry over suppositions of this kind 
may deprive us of many peaceful and en- 
joyable hours. 

On the other hand, a due regard for the 
power of Fate will result in our being 
spared many violent and painful awaken- 
ings. As Schiller says, we are all bom in 
Arcady; that is, we enter life joyful, pre- 
sumptuous and confident, with high pre- 
tensions to pleasure and success. But, as 
a rule, it is not long before Fate takes a 
hold of us roughly and reminds us that 
we, in fact, belong to her. We may 
then witness the painful spectacle of our 
"Castles in Spain" being torn down, our 
plans set at naught, or perhaps the result 
of years of effort and labor rendered sud- 
denly useless by some unforeseen accident. 
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How many men do we not hear cursing 
the luck ttiat in a few moments has de- 
stroyed the fruit of their best and greatest 
efforts! The power of Fate is limitless 
when compared with our own, and it is all 
the more dreadful, of course, because of 
the fact that we never know when it is 
going to turn against us. Being so power- 
ful and capricious, it stands to reason that 
it should be our care to maintain at a min- 
imum the degree of our dependence upon 
it. The gambling, reckless spirit is the 
cause of pain and suffering which, in the 
end, is incomparably greater than the pass- 
ing pleasures experienced at a few crit- 
ical moments. Playing games for small 
amounts of money, the loss of which can- 
not materially affect us, is an innocent and 
agreeable pastime, but when the same 
principle is applied to fortunes and im- 
portant undertakings, capable of bringing 
ruin and desolation if they fail, we are evi- 
dently placing at the mercy of Fate much 
more than is natural or necessary. The 
rule of "risk nothing, get nothing" is true, 
in a way, and the mistake does not lie 
therein but rather in the undervaluation of 
what is risked and an exaggerated hope of 
success. Our life is a good deal like a 
chess game. We devise a plan but its exe- 
cution remains always subservient to the 
play of our adversary, and, if he outwits 
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us, not only must we abandon our orig- 
inal purpose but we must give all our at- 
tention to the preservation of our main 
pieces. However, a chess game is a struggle 
between men; the opposing forces are 
about equal and it is merely a question of 
shrewdness and attention. With Fate it is 
a far more perilous enterprise; the odds 
are against us; intellectual qualities avail 
little or nothing, and the actual amount of 
our loss is often far in excess of what we 
thought we were risking. The best gen- 
eral policy, therefore, is not to risk those 
things the privation of which would bring 
great pain and suffering to us. 

A very important point in life, and one 
of considerable effect upon our happiness, 
is the proportion in which we give part of 
our attention to the Present and part to 
the Future. Some people, thoughtless and 
frivolous, think exclusively of the present. 
Others, too timorous, too apprehensive, too 
ambitious, think of nothing but the future. 
Those who go on living from day to day 
thoughtlessly and recklessly, making no 
provision for the future and wasting the 
means for their protection and livelihood 
in later years are wilfully exposing them- 
selves to dreadful consequences. On the 
other hand, those who, through fanatical 
enthusiasm for some ideal, or cherishing 
some pet ambition, spend their entire life 
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living ad interim, making the present in- 
tolerable for themselves and often for 
others, are fools of the first degree. In- 
stead of ceaselessly worrying over cares 
and plans of the future or, on the contrary, 
abandoning ourselves to useless regrets of 
the past, we should remember that the 
present alone is real and certain, that the 
future is generally different from what we 
conceive it to be, that the past is irrepar- 
able, and that consequently the present is 
by far the most important of the three. 
We should enjoy with a full consciousness 
of its value every hour actually and pres- 
ently free from pain and suffering and not 
darken it by thoughts of previous unhappi- 
ness or worry over future conditions, being 
merely careful, however, not to do any- 
thing which may reasonably be expected 
to destroy or diminish the means necessary 
to our protection and livelihood in years 
to come. It is one thing to allow ourselves 
to get all worked up by the thought of 
things that may never happen or that we 
may never live to see; quite another to de- 
liberately weaken the probability of our 
future well-being by over-indulgence, waste 
and profligacy. 

We are too prone to overlook the fact 
that, as Seneca said : 

^'Singulas dies, singulas vitas puta.'' 

(Each day separately in a separate 
life.) 
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Each day is a definite and irretrievable 
part of our life, and one which leaves its 
mark, so that, viewed as a whole, our life 
will be no sadder and no merrier than 
was our average day. We would enjoy 
and appreciate the present very much 
more if we could bear in mind how in- 
finitely good and enviable every moment 
free from pain appears to us when, later 
on, we are ill or afflicted. Nevertheless, we 
are prone to live through our happy days 
without giving them due attention or ap- 
preciation and when the bad ones come 
around we would give anything to have the 
others back. Instead of that, we should, 
on the contrary, respect and render hom- 
age to present moments before they are 
swallowed up in the past, for, even when 
they are beyond our reach, they are still 
preserved in our memory, and in times of 
suffering and misfortune, when they are 
unveiled by remembrance, it will be some 
consolation to feel that although we can- 
not have them back we have at least not 
wasted them. 

While we are considering this subject it 
would perhaps be well, even at the risk of 
repeating to some extent what has already 
been said, to remark upon the folly of 
cherishing too high aspirations in life, in- 
dulging in extravagant hopes and plan- 
ning undertakings incompatible with the 
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strength and duration of our mental and 
physical powers, thus endangering the 
small amount of happiness it may be our 
privilege to enjoy in this life. It is the 
tendency to deify man nowadays, that is, 
to consider him as a perfectly independent 
and all-powerful being capable of bringing 
to a successful termination whatever it may 
please him to begin. While this idea has 
grown to some extent there have been no 
corresponding changes in the actual facts 
to warrant or support such an hypothesis. 
Men have no doubt increased their 
knowledge, and have discovered certain 
natural and physical laws, but they have 
not changed any to their benefit. The de- 
structive forces in nature and in man him- 
self are as real and as efficient as ever and 
it is therefore pure childishness to think 
and act as if they did not exist. The short- 
ness of our life and the imperfections of 
our nature indicate the folly of worrying 
over projects too vast for us. Even in case 
we should be allowed to complete the exe- 
cution of our plans the changes which time 
has effected in us or, on the other hand, 
the inability of our character and individu- 
ality to adapt themselves to the new con- 
ditions we have created, deprive us of the 
proper appreciation of the results we have 
achieved. 

Of course it is all very well to talk about 
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the beauty and necessity of "doing great 
things in life," but it remains a clear and 
positive fact that in most cases they cannot 
be done. We hear a great deal about the 
few men who have succeeded; we never 
hear anything at all about the millions who 
have failed. Even in the case where it is 
claimed that a man has accomplished 
something great by the work of his life- 
time the value and reasonableness of his 
output of effort depend entirely upon his 
own point of view when he started. If it 
was clearly and definitely settled that the 
purpose he had in view was to be inde- 
pendent and irrespective of his own per- 
sonal happiness, that the life so spent was 
to be sacrificed and immolated, well and 
good; we all agree that it is quite possible 
that he may have succeeded in what he 
wanted and achieved a great result. But 
if happiness be the goal of his endeavour, 
if the object of the toil and effort of a life- 
time was to increase the happiness of the 
individual, if he devoted the whole or even 
the best part of his life to the pursuit of 
something which he imagined was neces- 
sary for his felicity and satisfaction, then 
we must, in all sincerity, declare his con- 
duct to be sheer folly, and assert that the 
man so doing has accomplished no more 
than to make a perfect ass of himself. 
Of course we do not question the moral 
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beauty of sacrifice and self-immolation, 
nor do we doubt the reality of such cases 
in the world, but we have nothing to do 
with them here. This is not a treatise on 
religious asceticism or emotional moral- 
ity; it is a treatise on happiness, pure and 
simple. We go on the general assumption 
that life is sufficiently unbearable as it is 
and that wisdom consists in maintaining 
at a minimum the element of pain we are 
bound to endure. 

A great many seem to think that a 
strong, persistent ambition is necessary 
and essential to happiness. That fond il- 
lusion has caused the useless sacrifice of 
countless hours of possible happiness and, 
like the sirens of the old sea-legends, has 
been responsible for the wrecking of many 
lives upon the dark and treacherous rocks 
of Ruin and Deception. Without doubt 
the work of man, however trivial or im- 
portant, should have an object, a purpose; 
but that purpose should be reasonable, 
well calculated, compatible with man's na- 
ture and condition as well as with his ca- 
pacity for enjoyment. He must be able to 
feel that his daily work gives him daily 
satisfaction; that the fruit of his labor is 
not wholly at the end of his task, and so 
far off that it is questionable whether he 
will ever get it; that the expense of 
strength and vitality he makes in his 
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youth is not out of all proportion to the 
amount of pleasure he may derive from its 
results in his old age. lliere is no good 
reason why we should sacrifice our youth 
for our old age. Why should they not be 
both equally happy? Why devote so much 
time and attention to things that can bring 
us satisfaction only after many years and 
so little to those that may be presently en- 
joyed? One would think by the way we 
act and the presumptuous manner in which 
we go through life that we are everlasting, 
immutable and omnipotent. Yet what is 
the truth? Most of us start out gaily on 
some great task, seeking consolation for 
the pain of the present in imaginary repre- 
sentations of the future, and die in the 
midst of our endeavour. Others, after a 
long and painful journey, arrive within 
sight of their idol, but weary and ex- 
hausted in mind and body they lie down 
and die at its feet. What is the use of it 
all? A mountain of gold will lie before 
you but your hands will be too weak to 
raise a particle of it; you will own large 
and beautiful mansions and estates, yet 
your bad health will confine you to your 
bed while others, who have never worked 
at all, parade with haughty airs in your 
gardens. 

Consider the so-called strong and am- 
bitious men so numerous in large cities. If 
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you go to them at any time and ask them 
about themselves they will answer nine 
times out of ten that they are having a 
rather hard time of it but that they are 
hoping . . . etc. That is characteristic. 
They are always hoping. Hoping for 
what? For something which they think is 
a bit better than what they have; and so 
they go through life always with their eyes 
fixed upon something just beyond their 
reach. They sacrifice the greater part of 
their existence to an "idee fixe," nothing 
more, and deliberately make their happi- 
ness, their freedom, their well-being, de- 
pend upon Fate or, often, upon men, of all 
God's creatures the most unreliable and 
capricious. All that is folly. The life of 
man is like a long chain, and each day is a 
ring of it ; some of iron, some of silver and 
a few of gold, and he is happiest who so 
forges his chain that each ring contains a 
bit of the three metals. Long and lustily 
shall he laugh at the fool who, desirous of 
dazzling and outshining all with a few 
rings of pure gold at the end of his chain, 
goes on forging unalloyed iron ones and 
dies of exhaustion before reaching even 
the silver. An ambition which demands 
for its realization the best part of a man's 
life is a false, treacherous thing, an insult 
to reason and a poison to body and mind. 
The passion for fame is characteristic of 
this class. Hobbes says well: 
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Fame is the spur, that the dear 

spirit doth raise, 
(That last infirmity of noble minds) 
To scorn delists and live laborious 

days. 

What is true of the individual applies 
often to society in generaL Those states 
in the world to-day that enjoy the question- 
able advantages of a democratic regime 
afford us interesting examples of how the 
encouragement of excessive and misguided 
ambition in the individual can affect the 
social equilibrium. Under guise of the 
doctrine of **Equal Right to Happiness" 
those states have abolished all permanent 
discrimination in society and made every 
rung of the social and political ladders 
accessible to all at all times. It was 
largely in the name of this doctrine that 
they abolished class distinctions, that they 
opposed the establishment of an aristoc- 
racy, that they proclaimed the eligibility 
of every citizen to the highest office in the 
land and adopted such measures as to give 
the individual the impression that both 
State and Society prescribed no limits to 
his personal ambition. In other words, 
"Equal Right to Happiness" is interpreted 
to mean the **Equal Right of Every Man to 
Realize his Ambition," and in those coun- 
tries of which the United States is the type 
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everybody knows what that ambition is; 
it is either social or political or both. 

Now it is obvious that the immediate and 
regrettable result of such a doctrine thus 
applied is to awaken and stimulate a man's 
personal ambition to a degree which 
is but too often the cause of his ruin. 
Whether there are classes in society or not, 
there are differences among men; not only 
differences of intellect and temperament, 
bu! differences in circumstances, material 
resources and environment. To some, the 
holding of certain public or political offices 
comes naturally, without undue effort, and 
is the outcome of conditions and circum- 
stances to which the individual is accus- 
tomed. In short, they are already well pre- 
pared for the position. To others, the am- 
bition to enjoy the same is the cause of 
much misery and suffering for the simple 
reason that Fortune, Circumstances and 
Commonsense all pointed to a different 
destiny, and those great forces in our lives 
cannot be thwarted with impunity. 

Restlessness, discontent, envy, inef- 
ficiency, impudence, trickery, hatred and 
crime are encouraged when you allow so 
much unreasonable, misguided ambition 
and remove all barriers to its progress. 
Society in America, for instance, is in a 
chaotic state, and this, together with the 
misery and dissatisfaction resulting from 
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it, are largely due to that peculiar inter- 
pretation of the idea of the **Right to Hap- 
piness." 

Servants, artisans, workmen, trades- 
people, instead of looking upon their work 
as a profession and aiming to perfect 
themselves in it, regard their present occu- 
pation merely as a matter of temporary 
necessity and as a stepping-stone to a 
"higher" one. Not only are they unwilling 
to accord the time and conscientiousness 
to their work which is inseparable from 
efficiency, and do they exaggerate the value 
of labor-saving devices, but many do not 
hesitate to use unjust and even criminal 
methods to "get rich quick" ; not on account 
of the money itself but from the prestige 
that money will give them. How can a 
man enjoy tranquillity, contentment and 
happiness, and give the maximum of care 
and attention to his work if the vision of 
all the stages he must go through before 
being President or Millionaire keep swim- 
ming before his eyes all the time? How 
often do we see a man whose ambition has 
placed him in a few years in an absolutely 
different set from that of even his imme- 
diate family. He is suddenly called upon 
to do one of three things; either to go back 
to his loved ones and then, as psycho- 
logical novelists tell us, "have his higher 
soul and intellect suffer tortures through 
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being misunderstood'*; or to bring his fam- 
ily up to him and see himself ridiculed by 
his adoptive set and his nearest of kin in- 
sulted, or again, to sever connection com- 
pletely with those of his blood and go 
through life entirely at the mercy of his 
own luck; loved, admired and adulated so 
long as he is rich and powerful; spurned, 
laughed at and avoided as soon as he loses 
his money. 

It seems pretty well established that, in 
the United States, for instance, a man who 
does not concentrate his efforts toward the 
attainment of a "higher" social status is 
not exercising that precious Right to the 
Pursuit of Happiness, irrespective of any 
joy or satisfaction he may derive from 
other considerations. 

The doctrine of "Equal Right to the Pur- 
suit of Happiness" as interpreted and ap- 
plied in the United States is wrong and 
pernicious for it awakens and stimulates 
in a great number of men an ambition 
which is wholly incompatible both in kind 
and degree with their situation and circum- 
stances. It causes misery and suffering to 
the individual and keeps society in a per- 
petual state of disorder and upheaval. 

If, on the contrary, that same doctrine 
was not interpreted and applied in the way 
it is; if society was so organized that each 
man would feel encouraged to maintain 
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that social status which befits him and is 
indicated to him by Reason and Common- 
sense» then not only would society in gen- 
eral enjoy more order and harmony but the 
individual himself, instead of nourishing 
an unwise and misdirected ambition, 
would seek the Blue Bird of Happiness 
nearer home, where it is more surely to be 
found. Everyone exercises the Right to the 
Pursuit of Happiness; we all do, every day 
in our life. We do not derive it from the 
kindness of legislators or scientists; we 
have it already. The effort to increase our 
happiness is a natural tendency common to 
all of us; the methods are different, that is 
all. It is only when the idea of Happiness 
is so peculiar, so narrow, so special in its 
meaning, as it is in the American Republic, 
that principles of Government and social 
regulations enter into the question; for 
there, strange as it may seem, a man's 
ability to obtain happiness is made to de- 
pend upon the good-will of the State, and 
if the State were suddenly to repeal all it 
has done to allow the attainment of high 
social and political prominence the Right 
to the Pursuit of Happiness would ipso 
facto be abolished and no one would be 
capable of enjoying life, which reveals, by 
the way, an absurd conception both of hap- 
piness and of the means to obtain it. 
It is wise and profitable to bear in mind 
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that, generally, in life, the little things 
have more importance than the big things 
in so far as our happiness is concerned. 
Not only should they claim our attention 
because of the fact that they are more 
within our control but also because they 
are more numerous and happen oftener. 
When viewing our life as a whole, we are 
tempted at first not to give them much con- 
sideration, but they are, in fact, of primary 
importance, because those very details 
make up our average day and, in the last 
analysis, our life is no sadder and no 
merrier than our average day. 

What are the little things of life? We 
have in mind the countless details of a 
more or less regular recurrence that 
crowd the daily life of man in whatever 
social position he may be, and are closely 
connected with him by very reason of their 
constant recurrence and their intimate as- 
sociation with his body and mind. For ex- 
amples one need only reflect for a moment 
upon one's average daily existence and the 
usual little happenings that figure in it. 
Some gratify us, some vex and annoy us. 
Which class predominates? That is the 
important question. The influence of those 
little things upon the happiness of man is 
as great whether he lives in a marble pal- 
ace or in the ugly shanty of the poor coun- 
tryman. 
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The great events of life are not as sig- 
nificant for they are unusual, extraor- 
dinary, and comparatively rare, and if they 
are preceded and succeeded by a pleasant 
daily life the most disagreeable of them 
will appear tolerable and the most gratify- 
ing ones will not be less, appreciated. 

Most people, however, in their preoccu- 
pation for the future, forget that by exer- 
cising their power over the little things 
about them they can improve the present. 

The man who is wise will seek before all 
to avoid pain and worry and find peace 
and rest. He will choose a life which af- 
fords a maximum of tranquillity and inde- 
pendence, free from the interference and 
impertinence of men. The more resources 
a man has within himself the less he 
stands in need of the external world and 
the less he depends upon other men. 
Thus it is that superiority of intellect and 
judgment is often conducive to apparent 
unsociability. The person of mediocre in- 
tellect, on the contrary, will eagerly seek 
the companionship of others on all pos- 
sible occasions; society is indispensable to 
his diversion and amusement and he will 
go to any expense or sacrifice to "get away 
from himself." 

Yet it is in solitude, when a man is 
thrown upon his own resources that his 
real worth shows up. Left alone, the fool. 
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in all his gold and purple draperies, sighs 
and moans iinder the crushing and ever- 
lasting burden of his worthless individu- 
ality; while the gifted, resourceful man will 
enliven with his thoughts and reflections 
the most complete seclusion. It may sound 
rather surprising at first but it is neverthe- 
less often true that a person*s sociability 
is in inverse ratio to his intellectual devel- 
opment. Thus, the negroes, who are re- 
ported by colonists and explorers to be the 
most socially inclined of all human races, 
are without doubt the poorest intellectu- 
ally. 

A very common error, and often a very 
costly one, is to associate the idea of hap- 
piness with what is generally known as 
"high life," that is, a life of continual feast- 
ing, entertaining and social festivities, for 
in the effort to transform our existence into 
a succession of joys and pleasures we are 
certain to meet with disillusion, dis- 
gust and ennui, without counting the prob- 
ability of ruining our health. Moreover, 
every kind of social life demands mutual 
concessions, a certain amount of adapta- 
tion, and the sacrificing of whatever in 
one*s individuality is not in harmony with 
the accepted standard. In the majority of 
cases the pain and vexation of making such 
an adjustment is far greater than the good 
to be derived from it. 
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What a melancholy and humiliating sit- 
uation it must be where a man finds him- 
self forced to admit that were it not for the 
society and good-will of his fellows he 
would be the most miserable creature on 
earth; to feel that he is enslaved by that 
society which should at most be but a vol- 
untary and temporary diversion to him; to 
have to acknowledge and recognize the 
fact in his own conscience that without the 
gracious support and condescending af- 
fection of a few people he would be a mere 
nothing, powerless, useless to himself, in- 
capable of enjoying the very life and 
health which a kind Providence generously 
gave him. In what perpetual fear and 
anxiety he must live, therefore, lest some 
trick of Fate or some inadvertent slip on 
his part deprive him suddenly of what is so 
essential to his well-being. We all pity a 
man aflOicted with general paralysis; his 
physical helplessness is a sad spectacle. 
The kind of man we are considering is 
surely no better off. Is he not also par- 
alyzed? He cannot afford to be free and 
independent in his speech or action or in 
his mode of life, for he would run terrible 
risks of hurting the feelings of those upon 
whom he depends, or of losing their inter- 
est, and it would be all up with him. Dur- 
ing the whole of his life he must neces- 
sarily keep bowing and salaaming before 
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everyone for the simple reason that he 
needs everyone. Ninety-nine hundredths 
of this great world are inaccessible to him 
for in ninety-nine hundredths of the world 
he would be alone, and loneliness would 
crush out his very life. 

Here, again, therefore, we must insist on 
that fundamental principle for the attain- 
ment of happiness that a man must learn 
to be self-suf&cient and so to arrange his 
life that his felicity shou}d depend as little 
as possible upon external causes, which 
can be but uncertain and inconstant and 
are always beyond hs control. 

To be able to say: "OMNIA MEA ME- 
CUM PORTO,'' that is undoubtedly the 
most favorable condition for a real and 
lasting happiness. 

Cicero wrote centuries ago: (Parad. 

II.) 

"Nemo potest non beatissimus esse, 
qui est totus aptus ex sese quique in se 
uno ponit omnia." 

Solitude offers two advantages to the 
wise and thoughtful man; first, that of be- 
ing alone with himself; secondly, that of 
being away from others. The last will be 
readily appreciated if one reflects upon all 
the vexation and enervating constraint in- 
separable from social life. "Tout notre 
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mal vient de ne pouvoir ^tre seuls/* said 
La Bruy&re, and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
wrote delightfully: 

''La di^te des aliments nous rend la 
sant^ du corps, et celle des hommes la 
tranquillity de Tame.** 

It is that feeling, of being able to be 
alone, that prevents the sensible man, rich 
in internal resources, from making the 
sacrifices demanded by social life. It is 
precisely the opposite feeling that makes 
ordinary men so sociable and accommo- 
dating; it is easier for them to endure 
others than themselves. Whoever has 
acquired the taste and capacity for soli- 
tude early in life has more than a gold 
mine; but of course such is not the lot of 
everyone, for just as privation, poverty 
and misery first bring men together, later, 
when their elementary needs have been 
satisfied, men are again brought together 
by their common listlessness. Without 
those two motives everybody would prob- 
ably lead a more separate and independent 
life. The love of solitude is not innate in 
man, nor is it strictly a natural tendency, 
but it is the result of experience and judg- 
ment and grows with the development of 
the mind. 

Chamfort, in the clever and sarcastic 
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manner so characteristic of him, expresses 
very clearly the sort of unsociability often 
met with in men of genius: 

"On dit quelquefois d'un homme qui 
vit seul : II n'aime pas la societe. C*est 
souvent comme si Ton disait d'un 
homme qu'il n'aime pas la promenade 
sous le pretexte qu'il ne se promene 
pas Yolontiers le soir dans la foret de 
Bondy/* 

When we reflect on what an enormous 
percentage of their time and effort most 
men devote to the sole object of raising 
themselves in the estimation of others, the 
dangers they go through, the sacrifices they 
make, we cannot but consider it a further 
proof of the inconceivable folly of men. 
To accord too much value and importance 
to public opinion is a very prevalent super- 
stition. Whether it had its origin in our 
own nature or whether it grew out of the 
changes in society and civilization it is cer- 
tain enough that it exercises over our 
thought and conduct an undue influence 
highly detrimental to our happiness. We 
are indeed in a sad plight when, no longer 
attentive to what we are or to what we 
have, we start in search of a happiness 
which has its source in the imagination of 
the people who surround us, and worry 
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about the means best calculated to give 
others an impression of us which we con- 
sider advantageous. Our animal nature is 
the basis of our being and consequently 
also of our happiness. What is essential 
to our well-being is health and means suf- 
ficient to meet our reasonable desires, thus 
ensuring a life free from worry and care. 
Grandeur, glory, prominence, tiie admira- 
tion of men, cannot compete with those 
essential elements nor can they take their 
place. 

It is good and profitable therefore to 
bear in mind the simple truth that we live 
really and actually in our own skin and 
not in the minds of our neighbours, and 
that our actual personal condition, as de- 
termined by our health, individuality, intel- 
lectual faculties, our means, etc., is far 
more important for our happiness than 
what it may please others to think of us. 

The majority of people we meet are like 
children who have lost their manners by 
being too much fondled, and it is a good 
general rule not to be too amiable or in- 
dulgent towards anybody. Just as, or- 
dinarily, we will not lose a friend for hav- 
ing refused him a loan but rather for hav- 
ing granted it to him, so shall we find that 
we have more to lose in society by exces- 
sive amiability and affability than by a 
slightly haughty, lackadaisical and non- 
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chalant attitude. It is especially the idea 
that they are necessary to us that most peo- 
ple can never bear well; it is always fol- 
lowed by arrogance and presumption on 
their part. Some persons get the impres- 
sion that we need them from the simple 
fact that we see them often and talk to 
them in a familiar manner. That is why 
there are in reality so few of our neigh- 
bours with whom it is pleasant to become 
intimate. If, by any chance, a man imag- 
ines that I need him much more than he 
needs me he will immediately assume a 
dominating, arrogant manner towards me 
and make himself generally intolerable. 
Never to need others and to let them know 
it, that is absolutely the only way to main- 
tain our superiority and independence 
among people and make prolonged social 
relations tolerable. It is even advantageous 
in some cases to show a bit of disdain; 
people will only respect us all the more for 
it. As a clever Italian proverb says 

"Chi non istima, vien stimato." 

(Who does not esteem is esteemed.) 

If we happen to think a great deal of a 
certain person we should try and conceal 
it as much as possible. It is not a par- 
ticularly enjoyable dissimulation but, in 
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return, it is wise. Even dogs are spoiled 
by being made too much of a "fuss" of; 
human beings much more so. 

As has been hinted several times above, 
physical health is one of the essential ele- 
ments of our happiness. It should be our 
care therefore to do all we can for its pres- 
ervation and improvement. Generally 
speaking the object to be aimed at is the 
"hardening" of our body; that is, to de- 
velop and strengthen the various organs 
and sinews and acquire as far as possible 
a strong constitution, that we may be able 
to perform such physical acts as circum- 
stances may impose on us, and also to en- 
dure without evil consequences such strains 
and trials as we may be called upon to 
undergo. In addition, we should acquire 
such elementary knowledge concerning the 
mechanism of our body and the functions 
of the various organs ' within it as will en- 
able us to take the proper measures and 
precautions for the maintenance in their 
normal condition. 

As to wealth, we may say that its useful- 
ness and benefit depend partly upon the de- 
gree of it which we possess and partly on 
the way we consider it. Excessive wealth 
is more detrimental than favourable to our 
felicity, for beyond the satisfaction of real 
and natural needs it can bring us nothing 
good. Moreover, it may be the cause of 
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much worry and anxiety, for it is no small 
task to look after and preserve a large for- 
tune^ and the heavy responsibility that goes 
with great wealth is quite a useless addition 
to the already numerous cares and troubles 
we have to face in life. 

The amount of material resources at our 
command should be considered in the light 
of a bulwark against possible evils and mis- 
fortunes and as a safeguard of that free- 
dom and independence which, as we have 
seen, are such invaluable conditions to our 
happiness. The idea that our money is 
merely a means to satisfy our ambition and 
our extravagant desires can be only a 
source of harm and suffering to us, for the 
knowledge that we have such an efficient 
instrument at our disposal will only en- 
courage us in our foolish dreams and pre- 
cipitate our fall and ruin. 

It should be our aim to acquire and pre- 
serve such a degree of wealth as will en- 
able us to satisfy reasonable desires and 
render us sufficiently independent and self- 
reliant to be able to go through life with- 
out feeling that we should cater to the so- 
called influential people regardless of our 
liking for them. As Voltaire says : 

"Nous n'avons que deux jours k 
vivre; ce n'est pas la peine de les 
passer a ramper sous des coquins 
meprisables." 
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We may add, in parentheses, that 
COQUIN MfiPRISABLE is an ATTRIBUTE 
for which there exists a devilish number 
of SUBJECTS in the world to-day. 

When the money we have is adequate 
and sufficient for the two requirements 
mentioned above it has answered its main 
purpose and it is no use worrying about 
getting any more. 

Before bringing this section to a close we 
may remark upon one more thing of great 
importance to the enjoyment of lasting 
happiness, and that is an activity or occu- 
pation of some kind. Our choice in this 
should be determined to a large extent by 
our personal tastes and talents and, if cir- 
cumstances permit, we should always se- 
lect a kind of work which will ensure tran- 
quillity and independence. The arts and 
sciences offer quite a varied field and the 
life of a "Country Squire" or a gentleman 
farmer is also very well adapted to the gen- 
eral scheme of life set forth above. Of 
course when choice is out of the question 
and we must follow the guidance of Fate 
there is nothing to do but to make the best 
of what we have, not neglecting, however, 
to use to their fullest extent the resources 
we have within us and to exercise the max- 
imum of our power over the little details 
of our daily life, which are always more or 
less within our control. 
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The important thing is to have some per- 
manent occupation that will take up a cer- 
tain portion of our day and upon which we 
may exercise our physical or intellectual 
faculties or both together. In the one case, 
where we have been able to choose our oc- 
cupation, it is of course enjoyable in itself 
and contributes to make up the element of 
satisfaction that should figure in each and 
every day of our life. In the second case, 
when the nature of our task has been de- 
termined by Fate, and when it is often dis- 
tasteful to us, we must fall back upon the 
unoccupied portion of our day and seek 
compensation therein for what pain has 
been suffered in the other. We believe 
that the means by which we can succeed 
in finding this required compensation have 
been outlined in the general principles of 
thought and conduct set forth above. 

We must guard against letting ourselves 
be carried away or disconcerted by the 
popular superstition on what constitutes 
SUCCESS. We must remember that our 
work is a necessary means; not an end; 
that the task is for the man, not the man 
for the task. For our own satisfaction and 
because we are reasonable, thinking men, 
we should perform our labor to the best 
of our ability, but we are not called upon 
to make an output of effort which is both 
unnecessary and incompatible with every- 
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thing essential to our general and lasting 
happiness. The acquirement of perfection 
and excellence in what we shall have 
chosen as a life-work is assured by the 
good and conscientious performance of a 
part of it each day, but it does not neces- 
sarily mean the bringing of that work to 
an extraordinary culmination. Our actions 
must be good and reasonable; they need 
not be dazzling. One may be a good 
father, for instance, without having be- 
gotten twenty children. When a man is 
all that he should be towards his children, 
no matter how few they may be, his end as 
a father is attained. 

Each day of our life having contained 
some work well done and the necessary 
element of satisfaction to counterbalance 
it if it be distasteful to us, we will realize 
at the end of our sojourn in this world that, 
although we may never have excited the 
loud admiration of the mob nor incurred 
its contempt, our life has been a happy one, 
since our average day has been tolerable 
and we have undergone a minimum of pain 
and suffering, and surely no greater result 
could have been achieved since, as we all 
agree, happiness is the object in life. 

Above all, we should never forget that 
the present alone is real and certain, and 
before we render our present situation 
worse by worrying over how we can change 
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it we must first see to it that we have done 
everything possible to make it tolerable in 
its present form. A man who has become 
accustomed to one situation and has learned 
to get all he can out of it has a happier ex- 
istence by far than the man who keeps on 
changing his job and spends all the leisure 
time he may have in each case thinking 
anxiously of what he is going to do next. 
Contentment is sneered at nowadays and a 
host of busybodies will always be found 
teasing and annoying the contented man 
with their boring platitudes about the ne- 
cessity of progress and other irrelevant 
questions, but if we could compare side by 
side the mind of the contented man and 
that of the so-called progressive person and 
see what is going on therein it is certain no 
man in his senses would hesitate to declare 
the first to be by far the more valuable of 
the two. 

Besides, the contradiction is flagrant. 
These "progressives" have the word hap- 
piness on their lips from morning to night; 
all the changes, movements, reforms they 
are endlessly babbling about have, sup- 
posedly, the attainment of happiness as 
their end; yet they are doing everything 
under the sun to increase the general un- 
rest and disturbance, never realizing that 
the pursuit they have started is hopeless. 
They never give people either the chance 
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or the time to be happy or even to learn 
what happiness really is, and not only do 
they increase the happiness of no one but 
they take it away from a great many peo- 
ple who already have it. 
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We do not deny the value or reality of 
material progress in the world. Men have 
to occupy their time while on earth; they 
have to work at something or other, and 
when they have finished one thing it is but 
natural that they should strive to perfect 
it, and, if that is impossible, that they 
should start on something else. What we 
do oppose, however, is the "deification" of 
progress, and especially the idea that hap- 
piness depends upon progress. For some 
people, in truth, the belief in and rever- 
ence for this so-called World-Progress 
amounts to a veritable religion. With a 
fanaticism worthy of the most pious Mo- 
hammedans they proclaim Progress as the 
ultimate goal of all human endeavour and 
advocate in its name the most extreme and 
unreasonable sacrifices. Spurred on by the 
discoveries of science and by the results 
achieved by human effort in the material 
world, they even go so far as to suggest 
changes in the moral sphere of life and 
strive by legislation and other forms of 
coercion to alter human nature itself. 
With such fanatics we have nothing to do. 
They represent idealism in its most hope- 
less form; useless, sterile and senseless. 
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If they are willing to allow a vague and 
futile superstition to becloud their reason 
and common sense; if it suits them to be- 
lieve that the Progress of the World is the 
only thing that is worth while in life and 
that their lives and happiness should be 
sacrificed to it, well and good, let them do 
so; it is no business of ours. They them- 
selves do not even know what they really 
want or expect; we certainly do not know, 
and care less. 

It seems to be a rather common tend- 
ency, however, to consider happiness as 
dependent upon material progress, and 
we often hear it said that the object of this 
or that work in science or in industry is to 
increase the happiness of mankind. It is 
difficult to understand what gave birth to 
such a notion. What appears to us as the 
most plausible theory is that men, unwill- 
ing to admit that they are bound to toil 
and labor in spite of themselves, and un- 
able to find a more worthy or more dig- 
nified excuse for their work, have adopted 
the fiction that they are making a purely 
voluntary effort to increase their happi- 
ness. It may be a pleasing fiction, but it is 
a fiction, nothing else, and the persistent 
belief in it held by some people to-day 
does credit more to their imagination than 
to their reason and judgment. 

Nowadays, with all the twentieth century 
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stuff we love so much to talk about, sur- 
rounded by mechanical devices and con- 
trivances which it has cost the lives of 
hundreds of men to make and perfect, with 
our brains crammed with a multitude of 
facts that even our grandfathers never 
dreamed of nor worried about, nowadays, 
in truth, we are not a whit happier than 
were the ancient Assyrians thousands of 
years ago; it is even doubtful whether we 
now enjoy in our lives as great a percent- 
age of happiness as they did in theirs. 

If, indeed, the happiness of mankind is 
proportional to World-Progress, and even 
granting that in the times of the Greeks 
and Romans people spent their time wail- 
ing and gnashing their teeth, which they 
did not, then, if that be so, we should now 
be in a state bordering on heavenly bliss; 
and judging from the noise and hubbub 
of Social Reformers we are as yet pretty 
far from anything like that. Inversely, al- 
ways supposing that happiness and prog- 
ress go together, and granting that we are 
now very happy indeed, then it should fol- 
low that the ancient Egyptians must have 
spent their time on earth in a state of per- 
fect and unalloyed martyrdom, and from 
what may be deduced from history this was 
very far from being the case. 

It is a great mistake to think that happi- 
ness in the world can be measured by what 
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has been done in the name of Progress. It 
is like saying that the richest man is neces- 
sarily the happiest one. Our felicity re- 
quires the elementary comforts of life, it 
is true, but, beyond that, the causes of it 
and its determining factors are within us, 
in our mind, in our individuality; it de- 
pends upon the way we see and judge 
things, our desires, our hopes, our ambi- 
tion, our cares, our troubles, our manner 
of life; not upon machinery, skyscrapers, 
transatlantic liners and automobiles. It 
may be said of course that all these inven- 
tions tend to facilitate the realization of 
our desires. True, but the fact that some 
of our desires may be realized more rap- 
idly and conveniently than in former times 
only tends to increase their number, and 
the time which the execution of one plan 
formerly necessitated is now employed in 
conceiving and executing many others. In- 
stead of having a few cares we have a great 
many. In other words, the number of our 
desires has grown proportionally to the 
ease and rapidity with which they can be 
satisfied, and the degree of happiness we 
enjoy is by no means altered thereby. 

On the other hand, there is some reason 
to believe that for this "Great Progress" 
we have made we have paid a price far in 
excess of the benefits we derive from it, 
and in some cases it is really doubtful 
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whether we are as well off as before. 
First we may note that thousands of hu- 
man lives have been sacrificed in the ef- 
fort to make and perfect things which, in 
the last analysis, are absolutely irrelevant 
to and unnecessary for our happiness and 
well-being. The ever-increasing complex- 
ity of human life, the mental and physical 
strain which we now imagine to be re- 
quired for our happiness and '"advance" 
not only diminish our powers of enjoyment 
but undermine our constitution. The av- 
erage duration of human life is now shorter 
than it probably ever has been, and the 
number of men who die before reaching 
the age of sixty is alarming and disconcert-^ 
ing. This so-called advance in civilization 
which so many people mention with awe 
and reverence has brought questionable 
advantages and unquestionable evils. 
Many forms of disease and misery are 
everywhere noticeable in highly civilized 
centers which are unknown in wilder and 
more primitive regions. Civilization has 
done much to soften us and weaken our 
strength and practically nothing to dimin- 
ish the element of struggle in life; it has 
taken away some of our weapons without 
weakening our foe. In so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned the fight for life in our 
modem centers of civilization such as New 
York, London or Paris is every bit as hard 
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if not worse than it was for the American 
Indian in the great Northwest before the 
white man disturbed him. 

Happiness does not depend upon Prog- 
ress; it never did and never will. The two 
are absolutely distinct and separate and 
are often in opposition to each other. 
Progress is an incident of human life; not 
the object of it. 

After all, what do people really want in 
this life? Do they wish to have happiness, 
or are they anxious to find out how much 
pain and suffering they can endure in a 
given time? If the latter, let them start 
working on the World-Progress idea ; there 
is surely enough there to keep them busy 
during the few years they have to spend on 
earth. If they think thirty-five or forty 
years is too long to live, they can easily 
reduce that period by hunting up addi- 
tional cares and worry. If, on the other 
hand, they really want happiness, no mat- 
ter how ashamed they may be to admit it, 
then let them look to themselves, seek wis- 
dom and contentment, and, above all, not 
let themselves be tormented to death by 
hopes of changing the world; that is God's 
work, not ours. 
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VI 

As was stated at the very beginning of 
this thesis, the subject of it was human hap- 
piness, and the object, to give at least a 
vague outline of what the old philosophers 
taught concerning wisdom in life; the art 
of making our sojourn in this world as 
pleasant and as agreeable as possible. 
Whatever faults and errors we have been 
guilty of. We believe that we have stuck to 
the main idea throughout, and trust we 
have said nothing absurd or inconsistent 
with it. Of course, the system outlined 
above is open to criticism from various 
points of view; it is lacking in idealism, it 
is not morally sublime, it is not conducive 
to ambition and the achievement of great 
things, it is not based upon altruistic prin- 
ciples, and it is far from romantic. All that 
we admit, and are willing to admit more 
along the same line of objections if any one 
can think of anything not already men- 
tioned; but, in return, we need only recall 
once again the subject of the thesis and 
leave the reader to appreciate the irrele- 
vancy of everything else. It has been our 
intention to show by what general prin- 
ciples of thought and conduct men could 
go through life with a minimum of pain 
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and suffering; all of that and nothing but 
that. We started out and proceeded on 
two general assumptions; first, that happi- 
ness is the thing most commonly sought for 
in the life of the average man; second, that 
the inevitable amount of pain in life is al- 
ready sufficient, and that, far from increas- 
ing it, we should do all we can to keep it 
at a minimum. Naturally, the admission 
of those premises is necessary, and it would 
be a great pity if any one who disagrees 
with them wasted any time reading the 
rest. 

However lacking they may be in ideal- 
ism and moral beauty, we venture to as- 
sert that the principles set forth above are 
of sound practical value, well supported 
by reason and judgment. We have made 
no attempt to appeal to the feelings, the 
emotions or to the imagination as we be- 
lieve that all which has been said can be 
readily understood without them. 

As to the application of the system in 
every-day life, it is our conviction that it 
can be applied more generally and to a 
greater extent than any other on account 
of its simplicity and the fact that it does 
not require anything which is beyond the 
reach of at least the great majority of us. 
However, as in every case where ideas are 
involved, the best possible results are to 
be accomplished by education. It is easier 
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for parents to shape and mould the ideas 
and individuality of their children than it 
is for a grown up man to change his own. 

Finally, let there be no misunderstand- 
ing as to what should be expected of the 
scheme of ideas set forth above. It is not 
supposed to be a new method for the cap- 
ture of elusive joys, or to furnish a rapid 
and convenient way of satisfying an extrav- 
agant ambition, nor is it a treatise on re- 
ligious asceticism or a harangue on the Sub- 
lime; its purport is to indicate how we 
may manage to go through life with a min- 
imum of pain and suffering. For him who 
is not satisfied with that we can do noth- 
ing. 

Those who claim that their philosophy 
enriched them or made them any greater 
in the eyes of the world are quacks and 
charlatans. Philosophy has no such pre- 
tensions; its value does not lie in its use 
as an instrument of production but as a 
bulwark and fortification in life. This lat- 
ter quality we do sincerely claim for the 
system we support, and all we hope and 
wish is that those who adopt its principles 
may be able to explaim, like Schopenhauer, 
when he was asked what his philosophy 
had done for him: 

^'MY PHILOSOPHY HAS BROUGHT 
ME NOTHING, BUT IT HAS SPARED 
ME A GREAT DEAL." 
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